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mate problems of knowledge and being." Modern philosophy has been 
especially concerned with four great problems: the psychological prob- 
lem; the problem of knowledge; the problem of evaluation — ethical 
and religious; and the problem of cosmology or metaphysics. 

Some readers may possibly take this introduction as a promise that 
these problems will be kept pretty consistently to the fore, constituting 
a frame on which the material of the volume is to be organized. In this 
they will be disappointed, and perhaps any attempt at such a presenta- 
tion would have difficulty in avoiding what our neo-realist friends call 
" the fallacy of pseudo-simpUcity." On the other hand, it is equally diffi- 
cult to cover as much ground and to present individually so many 
writers in a volume of this compass and avoid being "fragmentary." 

Criticism of comparative emphasis in a history of philosophy is likely 
to be futile. However, by this time and especially from Dr. Hdffding 
who was a speaker at the St. Louis Congress, one might expect less 
provincialism than Continental writers on philosophy have hitherto 
exhibited. It is surprising, not to say disappointing, therefore, to find 
that, except for the appearance of the name of Pierce as the author of 
the term "pragmatism," James is the only American writer who is 
noticed. Such names as Royce, Dewey, and Watson are not even men- 
tioned. And a pretense to even the most fleeting paragraph on prag- 
matism with no reference to the contributions of Dewey in America and 
Schiller in England only shows how apparently incurable is the myopia 
which afflicts most Continental writers on philosophy. I say "writers 
on philosophy," for in the fields of science and politics such continued 
indifference to the disease would soon prove fatal; while in the more 
speculative field where the necessity for checking up results is not so 
immediate the malady may linger indefinitely. 

The work of the translator is well done, and despite an n for an m 
in the page-heading (p. 297) the publishers have made an attractive 
volume. 

A. W. Moore 

University of Chicago 
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Mr. Nearing's book, Social Religion, 1 will perhaps be one of the 
"sources" used by future critical scholarship in support of the thesis 
that the first half of the twentieth century was one of those great, 

1 Social Religion: An Interpretation of Christianity in Terms of Modern Life. By 
Scott Nearing, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xx+227 pages. $1.00 net. 
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creative epochs in which vast multitudes graduate from one set of ideas 
to another cycle of conceptions without really knowing how they do it. 
Aside from its practical religious and educational value — which is 
not inconsiderable — the book would have no other interest for scien- 
tific theologians. 

Mr. Nearing says that he has "studied the New Testament with 
great care"; and he comes before us to give "the result of that study" 
(p. xiii). His conclusion is, virtually, that the gospel is a program for 
the reform of specific abuses in today's life. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous, recondite, or indirect in the way in which his mind operates: here 
are certain social problems all around us; and the New Testament 
is a chart for the solution of the problems. It is apparently in this 
sense that he holds the New Testament to be "one of the most valuable 
books within the reach of the social scientist. " Valuable, not because 
it puts materials before the scientist which it is his duty to envisage in 
relation to a historical process, but because it gives us absolute criteria 
for sitting in judgment on the process. 

If we accept the author's own definition of the terms in which he 
describes his research, there can be no question that Mr. Nearing has 
studied the New Testament with great care. The only way to treat the 
large and growing literature of this kind is to treat it seriously. It is 
pervaded by real earnestness and ethical passion. The book before us 
is written with a desire to be helpful. Nevertheless, all works of which 
this is a type must be judged by the canons of criticism which have been 
slowly reached by modern scholarship. The book is really a treatise 
on contemporary social problems. The author has studied the New 
Testament in its English dress, not in view of the fact that it is a transla- 
tion of a series of ancient Greek documents which must be examined with 
reference to the age when they were written, and with reference to the 
more ancient Hebrew documents to which they so frequently allude. 
In other words, he does not reckon with the process of higher criticism 
now going on in the realms of Old and New Testament research. 

Having entered this caveat, we make haste to say that the volume 
is decidedly worth while. The tendency which it represents has now 
become so powerful in Protestantism, and is breaking forth in so many 
unexpected places, that the future may well belong to it. The chapters 
entitled "The Haggard Man," "The Motherless Girl," "The Factory 
Child," "Devouring Widows' Houses," "The Curse of Enforced Idle- 
ness," etc., are luminous presentations of facts which we all ought to 

know. 

Louis Waixis 
Chicago, Illinois 



